Our Reporter Talks to Residents 
Of Levittown, Pa., About Racist Riot - 


Special to the Daily Worker 


LEVITTOWN, Pa., Aug. 18 
—Newspaper and airwave re- 
ports have been putting heavy 
emphasis on the demonstra- 
tively hostile way some resi- 
dents of the 16,000 unit develop- 
ment reacted last weék to the first 
Negro family to move in. 

But there is another side to the 
story which, unfortunately, has not 
been given as much public atten- 
tion, possibly because it has not 
been as demonstrative. 

William Myers, Jr., who works 
as a refrigeration technician in 
nearby Trenton and is a member 
of the United Steel Workers, AFL- 
CIO, moved his furniture into a 
typical five-rom ranch-type house 
last Tuesday. Myers comes from 
York, Pa., and had been living in 
cramped quarters with his wife 
and two young children. With the 
birth of a third child a few weeks 
ago, he had to find another place 
to live. 

Quaker friends helped him lo- 
cate a house up for sale in this lily- 
white development, which — 
sists largely of workers in the hu 
Fairless plant of U.S. Steel. ; 
deal was completed about 10 days 
ago. But the Myers family will 
not be able to live in their new 
home until a new boiler is installed. 
Meanwhile Myers used his vaca- 
tion last week to move in the fur- 
niture and do some repairing, 

It was then that peo le learned 
the Negro family had ronshie the 
house. Bigotry and the usual 
phony fears of property devalua- 
tion came into play. A couple of 
oo sma racists — one from 

‘renton and a second from nearby 
Falsington—quickly organized dem- 
onstrations last Tuesday night out- 
side Myers new home. is was 
several hours after Myers had left 
with his family for his folks’ home 
in York. 

STONES THROW 

- Some ‘stones were thrown and 
windows smashed. Levittown res- 
idents insist this was done by teen- 
agers from outside the develop- 
ment. Nonetheless, there is no 
question that there was—and is— 
bitter feeling among some of the 
neighbors as well as others in Lev- 
ittown. 

Mass meetings of the local VF W 
hall have drawn as many as 500 to 
hear speakers argue against per- 
mitting the Myers family to remain; 
a “veterans committee” has been 
organized to seek to drive the fam- 
ily out. Small mobs of demon- 
strators have been appearing in 


front of, or near, the house; neigh- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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STUDY REUTHER’S 
GAR PRICE CUT PLAN 


DETROIT, Aug. 18—Execu- 
tives of the “Big Three” auto 
companies today studied, for 
possible replies later this 
week. Walter Reuther’s “anti- 
inflation proposal for a cut in the 

rice of cars by $100 in exchange 


or a cut in wage demands by the 
United Auto Workers next spring. 


Formally the heads of the auto 
companies will not see the letter 
from Reuther until Monday morn- 
ing, but actually they have known 
its contents from the wide publicity 
given it since Saturday. 

Reuther’s letter was careful to 
stress that the recommendation of 
the leaders to next January's special 
collective bargaining conference for 
1958 bargaining will take the com- 


companies were not told that the 
union would entirely forego a raise. 
Nor did Reuther mention the No. 
1 demand of the union—a shorter 
workweek, possibly a four-day 32- 
hour week—which would not be 
affected. 

In any case, Reuther’s letter as- 
sured the companies that the un- 


| 


panies’ price cuts into account. The} 


icn’s conference would be asked to 
frame its bargaining demands in) 
relation to the financial shape ol) 
the companies that would result 
from the proposed price cuts. 
Reuther'ss letter noted that the 
auto companies are reported plan- 
ning another hike in prices for 


| 


1958 models. He called for a joint 
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AVisit to a Radiation Plant Charged 
With Violation of Hazards Code 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MT. KISCO, N. Y., Aug, 18.|" 
Gea Negro children played | 
appily on the dusty sidewalks 
hal a block from the bleak 


“wee af Canadian Radium 
Uranium Corp., 69 Kisco Ave. 
- the plant’s windows, if you look 
closely enough, are signs 
“Danger. Radiation Hazard. i On 
the back fence, enclosing a cement 
yard, is another such sign, 
Thursday night the company 
was in Village Police court for the 
third time. Again an adjournment 
was granted, this time for a month. 
The company is charged with fail- 
ing to cease exposing seven men 
employes to radiation in excess of 
the permissible weekly dose limits 
in violation of the state’s industrial 
code. It is also charged with fail- 


g to have a survey made by a 
Siation safety officer to determine 


was maintained within limits pre-| 
scribed by Industrial Code Rule 38, 
“Radiation Protection.” 


Chief of Police John F. Cregier, 
29 years in that post, after his 
initial hesitation in giving the 
Daily Worker access to t..z records| 
in the case, unlocked a safe in the 
On| office of Judge John F. Reed Jr., 
_— them out for perusal and 

chatted about the case—the 
first of its kind in New York state. 

Chief Cregier’s attitude was a 
mixture of complacency and 
shocked surprise that any one 
could claim the plant, there since 
1943, could be injuring workers. 
ow also had a vague air of discom- 
ort. 


oiiatien the dose to any employe community? ‘Were. they worried 


‘to the local papers which ae 
‘an unnamed Labor Department 


“About the only ones around 
here to be’ really excited were the 


creases are responsible for infla- 
tion. 

It is Reuther’s contention, which 
he backs with statements of car 
dealers, that the hikes in the price 
of the 1957 model cost the industry 
a million sales. He further holds 
that a cut in $100 wholesale, which 
figues to a cut of $140 a car to 
consumers, would both make up 
for the lowering of the profit rate 


4 jand cut into the heavy unemploy- 


WALTER REUTHER 


— — 


employer-union step to reverse the 
inflation trend, and expressed the 
belief that such an example in auto 
would encourage similar action in 
other fields. 


Reuther’s proposal, approved 
unanimously by the union's general 


executive board, was in effect the 
opening shot in 1958 bargaining, 
with the end of next May as the 
deadline. Whatever the response, 
the move is calculated in the 
‘union’s strategy to overcome bad 
publicity for unions as a result of 
the racket hearings and, unques- 
tionably, to counter the wide- 
seas propaganda that wage in- 


eS ee 


ment rolls in auto. 

At the moment, with 1957 model 
production almost over, there are 
more than 700.000 unsold 1957 


cars on dealers’ lots. 
The UAW’s leaders have not an- 


‘a reduction of the work-week by 


fewer than eight hours. 

In bis lengthy letter, Reuther 
cited figures to show that had: the 
companies charged $100 less per 
car on 1958 models their profit 
level would still be “enviable” by 
standards in most other industries. 


“We offer now to draft recom- 
mendations that will facilitate price 
declines if you will agree to put 
substanti,« price reductions into ef- 
fect when you introduce your new 
1958 models,” the letter said. 

“Specifically we propose: 
“1. That your corporation and 
other leading auto producers reduce 


nounced the demands they intend 
to recommend to the bargaining 


conference January. All that’s 
known so far is last spring's UAW 
convention decision to make the 
shorter workweek and higher take- 
home pay, the No. 1 demand.. This 
was a mandate to the eificers and 
the bargaining conferce. 

Some reports here indicated that 
the leaders plan to ask for a raise 
of 25 cents an hour. In addition, 
the cut in hours—if to 32 hours 
weekly—would require, it is cal- 
culated, some 62 cents an hour to) 
just bring the take-home to ne 
current 40-hour week. 

The Reuther proposal to the; 
companies, presumably, affects the | 
raise on top of the current take- 
home, or possibly, in the form of 


reporters,” he said. 
What about the people in the‘ 


over radiation that might be con- 
taminating the area? No, he said, 
not that he knew of, 

What about the three workers 
who had _ sustained aga! in- 
jury from an overdose, accor 


spokesman? The chief indicated 
that anything on that would have 
to come from the state, 

“Fellow was in here, gaid his 
father worked there 12 years and 
never complained,” said the chief. 
The case was put over again just 
to give the company time to make 
whatever changes in the plant were 
required for mara ren 

The reporter asked 


if 
think it was thin 
belated that te 


| was anything to worry 


to protect workers in the plant— 
‘seeing as how the government and 
state and industry all have known 
what radium poisoning was since 
1925, in view of the autopsies on 
the radium dial painters in New} 
Jersey.” 

The police chief looked at the 
reporter with a wary eye. He 
nodded- when asked if he recalled 


prices on 1958 models to levels av- 
craging at least $100 below the 
prices for comparable 1957 models. 

“2. That if you put such price 
reductions into effect, we for our 
part will give full consideration to 
the effect of such reductions on 
our corporation's financial position 


‘in the drafting of our 1958 demands 


and in our negotiations.” 

Reuther also informed the com- 
panies that if by supported evidence 
it turns out by spring that the price 
cut has an “adverse effect” on the 
financial position of the corpora- 
(Continued on on Page 7) 


Ives Says 
—'Veto Senate 


Rights Bill 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—Sen, 
Irving M. Ives (R-NY) said today 
he hopes President Eisenhower will 
veto the civil rights bill unless its 
jury provision is revised “in such 
a way that it will be palatable.” 

“If it goes to the President in its 
present form, it should be vetoed,” 
Ives said in a television interview 
with Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
INY), a leading sponsor of civil 
rights legislation in the House. The 
NAACP, the AFL-CI@ and others 
have called for making the bill a 


the radium dial painters. Then he|law 


conceded, laconically, that another 
fellow had told him “the trouble 
was the dust—they didn’t clean up 
the building right and it accumu- 
lated.” 

But he said that Richard Mc- 
Laughlin, director of sanitation for 
the. Health Department of the 
county, with offices at White 
Plains, didn’t seem to think there 
about. 
(The Patent Trader's. Mt. eri 


(Continued on Page 7) 


oy hse Clayton Powell (D- 
NY) called on President Eisen- 
hower to veto the Senate version 
of the civil rights bill now in the 
House Rules Committee, ag" Hm 
to the current Amsterdam News. 
In a dispatch from Rome, Italy, 
where he is from a b 
down suffered in May, Powell is 
a! as me es 1 rights bill 
A mag civi ts bi 
trial amendment wi 
in the Deep South.” 


ah 
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—— HENNACY ENDS FAST, READY 
12th Nuclear Explosion — ) vrocar tr next vear 


‘a : 
Am H fit the Church f such 
0, Summer Set Off by AEC 25422225222 
oe, ee oe oe ee me ‘seriously an 
ughtfully,” Hennacy said. Hen- 


3 picketing and — and pen- 

ATOMIC TEST SITE, Nev., Aug. 18—The nuclear device “shasta” was detonated |ance over ~s Nagasaki, (nacy quoted the oe ab many state- 
early today by the Atomic Energy Commission after 19 few oe paras The device was bs gh ney pom joey? i? 6) era ~_ t nuciear tests in re- 
fired at 8 A.M. EDT atop a 500-foot high steel tower on AEC proving ground. It was “unless Fm in SRO T ide of teehee eel 
fhe 12th full scale blast of the stuck in traffic, and many took a 
summer atomic series and released oe Ee Catholic Worker,” he said. It was 
pega —— to about 10,000 tons is. “ ia ES 2 woe gk ot Heneecy, the wiry youthful tn nell de te carry his sign, 
Shasta cleared the way. for the : | spit ae pretty bey summer, Sandwiched|“line” with him handel them the 
scheduling of another shot, “Dop- 2] _— lin between his 12-day picketing |paper : 
pler,” for tomorrow. ‘The device) : ’ 4 —— spells was a 30-day sentence for “One Catholic truck driver.” he 

ill be suspe 500-feet in tl : — ; 
ng be —s ng yg! ae a 7b : a. oe to take cover during Alert|<aid “the father of 13. teld me he 
75-feet feet in diameter. AEC of-' ae tai july 12. had two jobs, one by night and 

| } ee mm| He, Dorethy Day, editor of thejone by day, to support his family, 
and | bu tthe 
im.” 


ficials said it would be a “half of e : gia : 
nominal” device, or roughly the: ae a ae me |! CW, and Catholics, pacifists F tax office was hounding 
intensity of Shasta. | AY , es oe el aes a es sed if 
Shasta’s  postponements were . . ak ews, includ ~~ 0 young marri 
sias s Ww - . | ee couples, se 


due to unfavorable wind patterns’ -/AGe% a a — > 
which the AEC feared would pauel f oS © 2am _ his nd pick Syrian Army 
: aoe fas ennmacy n seco ° 


heavy fallout in populated areas. +4 ee 

But winds in the area today were = omy are és eting stint the day after his ot se 

described as “negligible.” ON gee ft: SY ies! from jail, picketing, as he has done Ousted 
.  Spgenc  _ ake, since 1949, before Internal Revenue ers 


The blast was much like its pred-- “4 «7. Legert . | | 
ecessors, sending a vivid orange, : + oe ae — . be offices. wherever he has been situ- BEIRUT. Leb A . 
then purplish cloud mushrooming | | ated, informing the world he re- anon, Aug. 18. — 
into the black of the predawn sky FULBRIGHT fused to contribute income taxes to| The President of Syria today dis- 

in D pay for H and A bombs. This year missed a number of high-ranking 


The flash was clearly visible in he picketed the bureau’s new of- officers, and flew to Egypt. . 
It was believed that President 


Los Angeles, 230 miles away. 

The post-blast sky was dotted DULLES TESTIFIES TOD AY fices at Varick and West Houston Shukri El Kaiwatl i os 
with Air Force, Army and a St. ede sf pear a he mt 
planes engaged in training, and| On his first 12 days of picketing Gamal “Abdel N onal Ua IML WS 
support mission in connection with, he journyed by bus to Las Vegas,|@™4 ow eo in restoring 
the eight military effects projects FOR FORE! Nev., with a huge picket sign he civilian influence in Syria. 
being conducted. carried in the broiling Nevada sun,} A mass rally was scheduled tn 

A civil effects test program w as| WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—Sec-|“fighting for a fellow who won't before the Atomic Energy Commis- Damascus to denounce an “Amer- 

sion offices, for 12 days, one for) ican plot ‘to overthrow the govern- 


earried out by 15 members of the! t for himself.” 
eivil effects group and the Naval) retary ‘of State John ‘Foster Duites a" i" prceyange a ae each year since the bombing of| ment. | 
radiological defense laboratory) leut short a Canadian vacation to-; 4n a letter to a ‘Senators, AMET Hireshima, in protest a. con-| Before he left Demascus, Kuw- 
manning an underground shelter|¢@y to return to the Capitol and) cans for Democratic Action papeet tinued Nevada tests. atly signed a Presigential decree 
ebout two mile from ground zero. Jead the Administration’s forces injed for support of the President in} on nothing but water fer bong hae ousting one general, two brigadiers 
the foreign aid battle with Con-|the aid fight. It urged them not to he lest 6% pounds the first day,)and seven colonels from the —_ 
World A l | let “irrelevant irritations obscure and, in all, 28% pounds. Afif El Bizri, reportedly left- 
ppea gress. ies Returning the day before the| wing, assumed command as chief 
TOKYO, Aug. 18—The third) Dulles goes before the Senate|the merits of the issue. Alert, he still had not regained all) of staff of the Syrian army. 
World Conference Against Atomic Appropriations committee tomor- ADA chairman Robert R. Nathan{his earlier weight—148% pounds. 
and Hydrogen Bombs ended here | row to appeal for restoration of|said the House argument that the| Thus, in oe RS 
Friday after adopting an appeal for | | $809,000,000 cut by the House _ yielded to the extent drinkin Standard Oil 
riday Fre ee epee J Administration cok! GEaw en Wott), juices and buttermilk, and lost 


a ban on nuclear armaments tests. | from the $3,367 ,000,000 authorized , 
The conference also adopted a|aid program. He will be accom- viously-appropriated, funds would! only six pounds, 


declaration demanding an end to! panied by John B. Hollister, outgo-| ‘reat “our allies like beggars, living} It was the first time in his Aug- Avg "/ 
the manufacture, stockpiling and |ing director of the Foreign aid pro-| from hand to mouth by our favor.” se ee ieketing against pa X- een'S 
Rad. mbs and war, oo ae 


use of nuclear weapons. It also op- | gram, and Adm. Arthur W. that 
the establishment of nuclear |ford, recently-retired chairman of! no individual or small mob haras- 
isle ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Rockefeller sed him with threats and heated 
Final drafts on the appeal, a/ Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Firme Controls “tan ee cane up sort of| pol; f 
ouce are searching Of a man 


declaration an dother recommenda- | Ark), a member of the Senate For- f 
tions were prepared only after an eign Relations Committee, said dur- Bangkok Concern i aol og ges Saeed =~ Navy hnerenns. papers were 
iscovered yesterday in a suite at 


all-night session of the drafting |ing the weekend that the President “ae a eee 
committee. had mishandled the aid program The International Basic Econo-|wished they had the nerve—some the swank Sulgrave Hotel en Park 
The Rev. Homer A. Jack, an | “all the way through.” my CCorp. (IBEC), a finance — it was the time they lacked—to Avenue, where the bodies of a for- 
Evanston, Ill., minister who is on} Fulbright said he would vote to|development company headed by|P* at with me. Among the many|mer Standard Oil Co. executive 
the drafting committee, said he led | restore some of the house cut but|/Nelson A. Rockemelier, announced Cathelics who questioned whether “oe doctor's son were found, 
an 11-hour battle against the orig-| ‘that he was “sick and tired” of 2, jt missing man was. identified 
pase yesterday it had acqui/d a con | as Robert Wyatt Allman, 33, Bir- 


ae for the conference | trolling interest in the Economic mi . Ala. 
sat Ty oe Corp. of Bangkok, 3 - = are Orville Har- 
| land. en, an David Lyon, 
To Protest A-Plant The Bangkok firm represents a | Kearny, N. J. =, 
WINDSOR, Ont., Aug. 18.—The | number of Wall Street and Euro- Harden retired as a vice- sainiole 
Windsor City Council will hear pro- pean concerns involved in agricul- dent and vice-chairman of the ex- 
tests tomorrow against proposed | tural and industrial projects in ecutive committee of the Standard 
construction of a nuclear power | Thailand, CCambodia, Laos and | Oil Co. of New Jersey in 1954 with 
plant at Monroe, Mich., about 30. Viet Nam, and also is engaged in a $90,000 a year pension. He had 
miles across Lake Erie form here. exporting ‘and importing. Se yememeeenmmmnnenes | been On the board of the Arabian- 
The council will be asked to sup- — yn ome greet ie ae Be oe TEE Oil ee. -— 
rt an appeal by labor groups to guiba yesterday urged t renc . i ees a suite where t ies 
Prime Minister John Diefenbuker, Cavernment to give © gor the Bulganin, Khrushchev ad E 53 aS found, liquor _ gr 
asking that the protest to Washing- |right to keep or break their ties Soo al Pee | es were strewn about. Police 
ton Sensing of ‘ie dangers of a with Franee, Tunisia, Bourguiba’s To Vacation “ Re ae eae se bn hypodermic needles, 
dioaetive fallout which could be own nation, was declared repub-|_ MOSCOW, Aug. 18. — Soviet} BE Rg ae mg oon J drugs and a half- 
carrie dto the Windsor areas by lic last July 25 and Bourguiba was Premier Nikolai Bulganin and Com-/# : — . : of aby Po eg 
prevailing winds. elected its first president. . munist Party secretary Nikita); (ie a ; often used to combat al- 
4 France regards —, as part pgs ae fag! to leave) 4 a Pe aon. 
e ita a n n-|- W snoruy for elr annu i SI Se . ini »Mai : 
Fear Rain Poisoned aren g aye tat : bloody aoe : vacations, it was reported here!" | si — ee oe ha > pasoornesh phir eon a 
BERN, Apg. 18.—A Swiss gov-|with Algerian freedom fighters de- teday. le & es ee -2/ary examination indicated the ir 
ernment-appointed commission re-|manding independence. Bulganin informed a western|}) "> 3 of “visceral congestion.” Their 
that rain in Switzerland has| The Tunisian president said that diplomat here yesterday he was ; i os ee organs were filled with fluid and 
me dangerously radioactive as|a North African Federation com-|planning to leave soon for the|® ie es blood. 
a result of atomic explosions. The|posed of Algeria, Libya, Morocco south. Government sources re-|— - ee 
degree of radioactivity is such, the|and Tunisia would be “useful and) ported that Khrushchev also ex-|f ~ am iMilk in B Flat 
commission ‘reported to the Swiss | profitable” and a “natural continua-|pects to vacation at the same time./ #4 | 70 O, 
government, that rainwater can be |tion of history.” : KYO, Aug. 18—Chinese dairy 


: “ nas tion, dd . 
considexed contaminated for drink Boom dese a a ee how. Buenos Aires to Act 


in . 
rs & purposes be “extricated from any domination On Funeral Prices 


. complex.” 
pre Aan om nag A 8, on he tha deen anew a "i ia experimen 
ug. 18. —/ where near the position that we are| au aunched a drive today : ts ‘with m 

Chairman Lewis L. Strauss of the|in the development of atomic en-|against the high cost of dying. Simen W. ——. sects | 2 going on at a be in 
Atomic Energy Commission has|ergy.” If Soviet power approached; Mayor Eduardo Bergalli named editor of the y a in Shansi Province since early 
told Congress that a wrist watch|that of the U. S., he said, “they|a special commission to study the | 
with a luminous dial is more dang- | would demonstrate it for the propa- possibility of establis an eco- 
‘erous than all the fallout from/ganda benefit. aoe atid 1 funeral service 
atomic tests to date. _ He said that in four or five years | and within 10 ina: 

Strauss, whose July 10 testimony | “it should - possible to clean up The’ che cheapest funeral in Buenos 
was made public today, also said | weapons radioactive fallout! Aires costs about -$100. Ber 
that the Soviet Union is not “any- prone blamed the situation on “profiteers.” 
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Bare Barbed Wire N.Y. Labor Camps 


A barbed wire encampment 
— by armed guards who, 
not permit the more than’ 
100 Negroes to leave the en-| 


closure was among the abuses 
discovered in an investigation of! 

nt labor conditions in New 
York State, Herbert Hill, NAACP 
labor secretary, has disclosed here. 
Reperting on the investigation. 
which he conducted jointly with 


laws relating to migrant agricultural 
labor.” 
The camps investigated were in 


the Rev. Latta R. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Elmira, N.Y., NAACP 


without sanitary facilities, non y- 
ment of wages by unscrupulous 
crew leaders, child labor violations 


branch, Hill announced that the 
work will be continued to discover 
possible violations of Federal! 
peonage laws. 

Hill reported that the study of 
labor camps and working condi- 
tions fer migrant agricultural work- 
ers in four upstate New York coun- 


Chemung, Cayuga, Steuben and 
Onondago counties. The barbed! 
wire encampment was found in 
Martville, N. Y. 


“Among the many abuses found,” 
he said, “were labor camps consist- 


and lack of crew leader resigstra- 
tion and labor camp certification 
as required by state laws.” 


He said the migrant farm work- 
ers are Negroes brought mainly 
from Florida, Georgia and South 


Carolina. 


ing of abandoned farm houses, dil- 


ties revealed “widespread viola- : 
apidated shacks and lean-to shanties 


tions of the recently-enacted state 


Hill said he had telegraphed Isa- 


SEC 


| 
ithe Senate Rackets Com 


Ask Ouster of 


ATLANTA, Aug. 18—The move- 


ment to oust James Cross, presi- 


OND 


dent of the International Bakery) 7g 
~ a % ' a . . ao sf 
and Confectionery Workers, gained, S474" 8 


‘impetus with unanimous resolu- 
e i 
tions by a conference here of 200. 


‘delegates from 20 southern locals 
of the union demanding his resig- 
nation, 

| The conference also called on 13 


ee eel 


WALTER OUTLINES BILL 
TO TIGHTEN SMITH ACT 


~ WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—- 
Chairman Walter E. Walter (D-Pa)| 
of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities announced to- 
day he will introduce a thought: 
contre] bill to impose strict new 
penalties on “subversives.” 

Among other things, the bill 
would make membership in — the 
Communist Party automatically a 
crime would “repeal” some of the 
recent Supreme Court decisions in 
this field. 

Waltér called his measure “the 
most comprehensive effort ever 
made to deal with all problems in 
the field of internal security.” He 
said it was the result of intensive 
studies by the committee with 
witch-hunt experts. 

He said that he realized that the 
bill stands no chance of passage 
in the closing days of the present 
session, but he added that “its 


presentation now will serve to 
stimulate additional thought by 
members of Congress in the comin 

months so that it can be passed 

next year. 

- Under Walter’s bill, anyone who 


— —e _—— 


oun ~ e-—- 


Offers Bill Today for 


U.S. Aid to Colleges 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—Sen. 
Clifford P. Case (R-NJ) said today 
he would introduce a bill tomor-' 
row te authorize spending 50 mil- 
lion dollars a year to help the states 


build and expand local two-year 
colleges. 

Case last week introduced a bill 
te authorize a $2,500,000 Federal 


members of the union’s internation- 


| 
| 
| 


to _. 

e resolution was based on the 
exposure of Cross before hearings 
of the Senate Rackets Committee 
that showed he obtained large per- 
sonal loans from a company in ex- 
change for a “soft” contract. The 


“knowingly and wilfully” became 
a member of the Communist Party 


HOFFA 


trade union movement.” 
The resolutions alse called for 


a 


urer for having brought charges: 
against Cross. 

Charles E. Messner, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., who spoke fer the 
comference, said he hoped the ac- 
tien of the southern locals would| 
“cause a steamroller movement” in 


dor Lubin, state industrial commis- 
sioner, citing “blatant and wide- 
spread violations of state laws” and 
oe an immediate confer- 
ence to discuss “more effective in- 
vestigative and enforcement activ- 
ity.” While in upstate New York, 
he and Thomas conferred with state 
department of labor officials in 
Binghamton and Syracuse regard- 
ing “more vigorous enforcement of 


state laws,” he added. 


—=——— 


Hint at Surprises 
In Hotfa Quiz Tomorrow 


After two weeks of testimony on the New York situation in the Teamsters’ union, 
mittee is setting the stage to bring James D. Hoffa to the stand 
tomorrow, with some “surprises” indicated. Hoftas testimony, along with that of Eimar 
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Mohn, executive vice-president of 
the Teamsters, and an unnamed 
“surprise witness, will be the 
grand finale of the New York phase 
of the racket hearings. 

New York Senator Irving Ives, 
vice-chairman of the rackets com- 
mittee, yesterday said he. favored 
putting unions under a “fair” anti- 
trust law, Ives saw such law as a 
weapon against “irresponsible” 
leaders like James Hoffa. Ives had 
earlier expressed himself against ap- 
plication of anti-trust laws against 
unions. 

His apparent ground for the 
change was the recent proposal of 
Hoffa for a federation of transport 
unions. 

Ives, interviewed by Rep. Ken- 


neth B. Keating over New York TV 


stations, said the Senate racket 
probe will continue through next 
year and could run “for five years.” 


al executive board to join the four reinstatement of Curtis R. Sims,'He said the committee is flooded 
who have already called on Cross\who was ousted as secretary-treas-| with appeals for investigations of 


unions. He added that “the sky is 
the limit” for such probes. 

The New York disclosures are 
“the most serious” in the country, 
he declared. 

Hoffa, at the moment, is virtually 
assured of enough machine votes 


i-|social security card under a false 


would be liable te a maximum 
penalty of a $10,000 fine and 10 
years in prison, 

The present Smith Act makes it) 
a crime for anyone, knowing its, 


objective, te be a member of an or-| 


ganization advecating the violent! 
overthrow of the government. 
Prosecutions ef Communists under 
this section have yet to be ruled 
on by the Supreme Court. | 

Walter’s new bill would apply| 
specifically to members of the 
Communist Party. 

Walter’s measure also would: 

© Offset the recent Supreme 
Court decision opening FBI re-| 
ports of government witnesses to 
defendants in certain criminal 
cases. 

® Reinstate state sedition laws, 
held by the Supreme Court to be 
non-enforceable since passage of 
the Smith Act. 

® Set up an Office of the Comp- 
troller of Communist Propaganda in 
the Customs Bureau. 

® Impose penalties on witnesses 
who refuse to testify before Con- 
gressional committees. 

® Redefine the meaning of “or- 
ganize” in the Smith Act to offset 
the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion freeing some Smith Act vic- 
tims‘on the grounds that they did 
not actually participate in the for- 
mation of the Party after World 
War l. | 

® Strip the citizenship rights 
from any American accepting em- 
ployment from any “Communist” 
government. 

© Forbid “Communist” lawyers 
from - practicing before congres- 
sional committees or government 
agencies. 

© Punish anyone who obtains a 


| 


| 


or fictitious name, 


resolution said Cross “deliberately 
lied” to the union’s general execu- 
tive board on the issues raised in 
the Senate hearing, “brought the 
international union into disrepute,” 
and “caused great damage to the 


the international for getting rid of to get elected to the presidency of 
Cross. He obserced that state and; International Brotherhood of Team- 
district bodies of the union in New;sters at its convention Sept. 80. 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois} Some observers think the revela- 
have already gone on recorditions before the committee may 
against Cross. ‘reverse his chances for election. It 


3 NEWSPAPERS IN DETROIT 
SUSPEND TO FIGHT STRIKE 


DETROIT, Aug. 18—Three De- newspapers here for the 10th day. 
troit daily newspapers today an-| The printing crafts are respecting 
nounced suspension of publication) pickets of the 300 strikers. 
because of what they termed an} Qpnly the Christian Science Moni- 
“iHegal strike” by mailers at the! tor, of the city’s seven dailies, con- 
Detroit News. tinues to publish. The Monitor has, 

The announcement was made by ae yore —. be 
Robert C. Butz, secretary of theo seeking to take circulation ad- 
Detroit Publishers Association, after) vantage of its competitors. 
an all-day meeting of representa-;~~ 
tives of the Detroit News, the De-! 
troit Times, both afternoon news- 
papers, aygethe Detroit Free Press, 
the city’s morning newspaper. 

Robert Brown, vice president of 
the International Mailers Union, 
said the IMU considered the dis- 
pute a “lockout”. ‘The strike, he 
declared, could be ended by rein- 
statement of the entire mailers’ 
force involved in the start of the 
trouble. 


BOSTON, Aug. 18 — Striking 
mailers yesterday rejected the “final 
offer” of the publishers and con- 
tinued their tieup of virtually all 


The International Typographical 
Union has a membership of 101,- 
714, a new high for the century- 
old union, according te the report 
of Woodruff Randolph, its presi- 
dent, to the 99th convention's open- 
ing here Saturday at Statler Hotel. 

The convention, which is meet- 
ing all this week, went through 
opening ceremonies, including an 
address by Gov. Averell Harriman 
and the naming of committees, 


The report to the 700 delegates 
also showed that 54,908 of the 
union’s members have been initiat- 
ed in the past 13 years, outnumber- 
ing the old-timers and strongly 
shifting the weight of influence to 
_}the youth. 


union's gains fer the past 13 
ears were also evident in. 
the reports showing the current 


is also indicated that the commit- 


tee will have another chance at 
Hoffa next month, some time betore 
the convention in Miami Beach. 


Robert Kennedy, counsel of the 
rackets committee, and Sen. wer 
McClellan, the committee's chair- 
man hinted strongly at surprises, 
They didn’t say what they have, 
however, and refused to comment 
on reports that tapped phone con- 
versations between Hoffa and John- 
ny Dio, who ran a machine of Hof- 
fa’s hoodlums and paper locals 
here, will be played at the hearings. 

For the past two weeks the com- 
mittee heard a parade of witnesses, 

(Continued on Page 8) 


101,714 MEMBERS IN ITU, 
PRINTERS’ PARLEY TOLD 


average for a full-time week at 
$109.95, compared to $51.99 in 
1944. 

Progress towards the shorter 
work-week was shown in the past 
13 years. 

Work weeks shorter than 40 
hours increased from less than 48 
percent of the membership in 1944 
to almost 86 percent of the mem- 
bers today. 

Randolph became the union's 
president in 1944. 

In his report, Randolph laid 
stress on the union’s defense policy, 
which he said is “a never-ending 
problem.” After describing the 
never-ending anti-union efforts of 
the requiring the uniesa 
to engage in a costly defense, he 


. {Continued on Page 7). 
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DOUBT DIET TIE TO HEART DISEASE 


An American Heart eS owe: nutrition, particularly the 
e 


committee said yesterday 
was not enough evidence to sup- 
port a theory that what a person 
eats may cause hardening of the 


arteries but the Association’s nu- 


trition committee said there is. 
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fat content of the diet, and arterio- 
sclerosis is (hardening of the ar- 
teries) and coronary heart disease.” 

The report also said that cutting 
down the fat intake might be ad- 
visable, however, for persons with 


: But it said such fiindings do not 
necessarily support a conclusion 
that there is an association between 
the fats in the blood and the fats 
people eat. — 

It added that other significant 
factors, such as the role of other 


enough evidence to justify thor-|a weight problem since obesity is nutrients, the total intake of calo- 
ough investigation of diet as a con-|a health -hazard and is caused by,ries and the rate that calories are 


tributing factor in coronary and 
cerebral artery diseases, 
A report prepared in conjunction 


with the American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis said in 
part: 


sure is being put on physicians to 
do something about the reported| 
increased death rate from heart! 
attacks in relatively young people. 
People want to know whether they 


| Wilkinson, Jr., of the New- York 
“This is a time when great pres-| University Post Graduate Medical 


are eating themselves into prema- 

ture heart disease. They are en-| 

titled to an unprejudiced answer. 
“In an opinion of the authors of 


“consuming more energy than one used up are not — 
expends,” | 


Authors of the report included 
Drs. Herbert Pollack, chairman of 
the committee, and Charles F. 


School; Frederick J. Stare, Har- 
vard School of Public Health, and 


disentangled 
from the problem of fat consump- 
tion as such. 

The specialists pointed out, how- 
ever, that obesity is ae health haz- 
ard and said it was “nutritional 
common sense” to eat a balanced 
varied diet with caloric intake ad- 
justed to overcome or prevent 


Irvine H. Page, a past president 
of the Heart Association, and A. C. 


Corcoran, of the Cleveland clinic. 

The report said that studies have| 
found a high level of fatty sub-| 
stances in the blood of patients 


suffering from certain 


diseases 


obesity. 

“Such. a diet should provide 
more protein from lean meat, fish, 
poultry, and animal products, ce- 
real and grain products, and a 
reasonable selection of fruits and 
vegetables,” they said. The fat 


this review, there is not enough/associated with a greater incidence|content should be sufficient only to 


evidence available to permit a rigid/of coronary heart disease, for ex- meet caloric and essential 


stand on what the relationship is' 


ample, diabetes. 


alty 
‘acid demands.” 


Rains Fail to Dampen Enthusiasm 


For Lightfoot Message at Parade’ 


CHICAGO-—The torrents of rain| the witch-hunt against Communists officials in pablic office who are 


which washed out this years Bil-| 
liken Parade on Chicago's southside 


; 


failed to deter supporters of Claude - 


Lightfoots fight for freedom. 
Members of the Lightfoot Detense_ 
Committee distributed nearly 
000 leaflets to crowds gathered on 


South Parkway to watch the an-' 
nual festival for the Negro children 
of the city. The handbills were 
grabbed up so eagerly that the sup- 
ply had almost run out by the time 
the downpour started. 

The leaflet was a special “Bil- 
liken Day Message” from Claude 
Lightfoot. Noting the failure of the 
police to protect Chicago Negroes 


5 


from racist mob attacks, it con- 
trasted the original $50,000 bail) 
bond and fiye year sentence he was 
given for the alleged crime of 
“mere membership” with the $25 
bonds and minimum punishments 


handed out to those guilty of acts 
of racist violence. It showed that 


er ee ern tee 


land progressives and the nation- 


wide drive*to deprive Negro citi- 
zens of their constitutional rights 
‘are products of the same evil 
brew. 


“The build-up of the so-called 


100.-|‘Communist menace’ is one of the) 
worst hoaxes ever put over on this for their neighbors or friends at 
lcountry,” it declared. “Like the) work. 


thief who cries ‘STOP THIEF’ the 
red-scare is.used to hide the real 
threat to American democracy— 
those who want to tear up the Bill 
of Rights, the 13th, 14th and [5th 
Amendments and scuttle the Su- 


preme Court.” 
* 


ONE of the leaflet dlistributors, 
interviewed by the Worker said: 
“People were really eager to get 
Lightfoot's message as soon as they. 
saw what it was. Everyone was 
friendly, and many commented 
sympathetically about the Light- 
foot case. I'll swear there are few 


half as well known as Lightfoot 
on the Southside, 


“Several times when I missed a 
person in the crowd, he chased me 
half a block to get a leaflet. Lots 


} 
i 


Three years ago, when Claude 
‘Lightfoot was first arrested and still 
in prison, the Defense Committee 
| put out a message to Billiken cele- 
‘brants—“Claude Lightfoot—a Billi- 


ken who isn't here.” 

The Lightfoot appeal is now 
awaiting a re-argument before the 
U.S. Supreme Court, scheduled for 
next October. Funds are needed to 
meet the additional legal expenses 
of this second round of argument. 
Contributions may be sent to the 
Lightfoot Defense Committee, 189 
W. Madison St., Room 402 (DE 
2.7142), 


11,000 MORE N.J. TEACHERS, CLASSES BY 1965 


TRENTON—By 1965 there willjto be accomplished. The total cost cational and technical schools. 


be an increase of 340,000 grade 
for which 11,000 school year dealt with was $286) that “the fate of public education 


school pupils 


teachers and 11,000 new class-' 


rooms will be needed. -And in 


1963 there will be 46,000 high 
school graduates in the state with’ 


no place to go to college. 
These figures and estimates are 


a part of the annual report of the. 


State Department of Education 
for the 1955-56 school 
Sh says great strides 
taken 


for day school operation in the 


million. 

The report stated that “The next 
10 years calls for an increase in 
expenditures greater than that 
which has taken. place in the last 
decade.” Local school costs rose 
by $69 million between 1951-1956. 


The report drew the conclusion 


for the next 10 years will be deter- 
mined by the depth of conviction 
‘and confidence which the citizens 
of the state display toward institu- 


tions devoted to public education.” 


Governor Meyner recently stat- 
ed that $550 million in state aid 


In the past year 1,877 new class-| would be required in the next five 


ear. The} rooms were completed, exceding) years for expanding local school 
ave been the current need, but not meeting)construction. 
to meet the “startling educa-'the backlog. The report also said said aid to education had increased 


The Governor also 


of people asked for extra copies 


Pays Tribute 


To Clifford McAvoy 

7 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I hope this tribute to Cliff and 
other departed friends may be 
suitable a the correspondence 
column: 

The death of Clifford McAvoy 
adds one more honored name to 
the roster of dear friends who 
have gone in recent years, The 
names of Muriel Draper, Vito 
Marcantonio, Mannie Bloch and 
Edward Strong came particularly 
to mind. They dedicated their in- 
teliectual brilliance to the sov- 
ereign commands of courage and 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


conscience — vows which they 
never betrayed. 

One that the body 
could be nourished and made in- 
capable of impairment by the 
spiritual vitality of its possessors, 
As for those “who see the world’s 
_ anguish and its wrong and 

not speak” it would be 
—_ justice if 4 more timely 
eath claimed them! 

We cannot assuage the grief 
of Clifford McAvoy’s family—we 
can only share it. And may this 
prove for them some measure of 


consolation. 
MURIEL I. SYMINGTON 
: Aug. 13, 1957 


“ WHERE TO REGISTER TO VOTE > 


Central registration for PPR ends August 28. The borough offices where this 
can be done so open from 9 a.m. to § p.m., Monday through Friday, and from 


9 a.m. to noon on Saturday. These ; 
Manhattan. 400 Broome 8t., and 
Brooklyn, Municipal Bidg., Room 600 


Bronx, Boro Hall, Third and Tremont 


are: 
80 Varick St, 


Aves. 


Queens, Boro Hall, Queens Bivd. and Union Tpke., Kew Gardens 


Richmond, 30 Bay 8t., Bt. George 


Branch offices are open from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through Friday, at the 


following places: 
MANHATTAN: 
PS 89, 485 Lenox Ave. 
PS 132, 185 Wadsworth Ave. 
PS 118. 154 W. 93rd Street 
New PS 19, First Ave. at lith Street 
PS 32. 357 W. 35th Street 
Food Trades HS, 208 W. 13th Street 
Hunter College, Playhouse Lobby, 68th 
PS 6, 45 Bast EFighty-first Street 
PS 9, 466 West End Avenue 
PS 18, 121 Hast Fifty-first Street 
PS 35, 60 West Thirteenth Street 
PS 53, 211 East Seventy-ninth Street 
PS 74, 220 Bast Sixty-third Street 
PS 147, 203 East Broadway 
Benjamin Franklin High School, East 
Drive 
PS 165, 234 West 108th Street 


St. and Park Avenve 


lléth Street and Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Central Commercial H.S., 214 East Forty-Becond Street 
reet 


PS. 98. 512 West 212th st 
PS. 157, 327 St. Nicholas Ave. 
5S. 186, 521 West 145th Street 


, 7201 Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. 
, 635 Evergreen Ave. 

PS 152, 2310 Glenwood . Rd. 

1603, 6307 14th Ave. 


PS 
PS 167, 1025 Eastern Pkwy. 


Abraham Lincoln HS, Ocean Pkwy. and West Ave. 


PS 104, 9115 Fifth Avenue 
PS 68, Bushwick and DeKalb Avenues 


PS 89, East Thirty-first Street and Newkirk Avenue 
PS 208, Avenue D and East Forty-eighth Street 


14. Avenue X and Batchelder Street 


Eastern District High School, Marcy Avenue and Rodney Street 


PS. 44, Throop Ave. and Madison &t. 
8. 51, 350 Fifth Ave. 

. 108, Arlington Ave. and Linwood 
. 80, 2830 West Seventeenth Street 
. 156, 
. 174, 


574 Dumont Avenue 


nO Pg MoO gO 


H.S., Flatbush 


, Filmore Ave. and Coleman Street 
, Beaview Avenue and 102nd Street 
and Church Avenues 


Street 


Sutter Ave. and Grafton Street 


(Canarsie) 


Manual Training H.8., Seventh Avenue and Fourth Street 


BRONX 


County Court House, 16ist St. and Grand Concourse. 
Bronx HS of Science, EB. 184th St. and Field Pi. 


PS 7, 3201 Kingsbridge Ave. 
PS 12, 2550 Frisby Ave. 

PS 20, 1086 Fox Street 

PS 37, 425 Bast 145th Street 
62, 660 Fox Street 

102, 1827 Archer Street 
105, 725 Brady Avenue 

78, 1400 Needham Avenue 


PS 80, 149 East Mosholu Parkway 
P.S. 21, 715 East 225th Street 
QUEENS 


William Bryant HS, Sist Ave. and 46th Street, Long Island Clty 
Fiushing HS, Northern Bivd. and Union Street, Flushing 
Andrew Jackson HBS, 116th Ave. and Francis Lewis Bivd., Cambria Heights 


PS 86, 60-85 Catalpa Ave., Ridgewood 


PS 44, 93-07 Rockaway Beach Bivd., Rockaway Beach 


PS 89, 85-28 Britton Avenue, Elmhurst 


PS 99, 82-37 Kew Gardens Road, Kew Gardens 

Forest Hills High School, 110th Street at 67th Road, Forest Hilis 

Richmond Hili High School, 114th Street at Eighty-ninth Avenue Richmond Hill 
Martin Van Buren High Sehool, Hillside Avenue and 229th Sireet, Queens Village 
Bayside High School, Thirty-second Avenue and 20iith Street, Bayside 

John Adams, H.B., Rockaway Bivd. and 1023 Street (‘Ozone Park) 

PS. 126, 31-51 Twenty-first Street (Long Island City) 

P.8. 199, 38-20 Forty-Eighth Avenue (Long Island City) 


RICHMOND 


PS 45, 58 Lawrence Ave.. W. New Brighton 


PS 20, 161 Park Ave., Port Richmond 
PS 14, 100 Tompkins Ave., Stapleton 


PS 41, Clawson Street and Locust Ave., New Dorp 

PS 29, 1581 Victory Boulevard, Castieton Corners 

Tottenville High School, Yetman Avenue and Academy Place, Toittenville 

PS 44, 80 Maple Parkway, Mariners Harbor 

For any other information on registration, call the Board of Elections at 


CAnal 6-2600. 
X 
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tional growth” in the state, but that one of the biggest educational from $27 million to $854 million : 
concludes that egreat deal remains needs in the future is for more vo-'since he took office in 1953. 
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“SON OF COUNTERSPY”......... 


NATHAN HALE, the Ameri- 
can spy who was caught and 


hanged by the British, was al- 
ways one of 
my boyhood 
heroes. But 
now I am get- 
‘ting = disillu- 
sioned with 
the spy busi- 
ness. 
Boris Mor- 
ros’ press con- 
ference the 
other day 
gave me an 
awful Jet-down. Morros is the 


one-time conductor in the’ Im-- 


ial Court of the Czar, and 
ter a Hollywood producer and 
composer of the Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers. Morros tells us 
that he became a counter-spy for 
the FBI ‘in 1945. Shortly after 


ne calle he 


that he was introduced to Jack 
Soble, under whom he “worked” 
and who pleaded guilty recently 
to charges of being a Soviet spy. 

That was 12 years ago, and 
during all this time, when pre- 
cious. secrets were presumably 
being shipped out of this coun- 
try to the Russians, the FBI 
knew all about it and never tried 
to interfere with the Morros ring 
until a few weeks ago, I cannot 
believe that the FBI would let 
our national security be endan- 
gered all during these years. So 
I begin to wonder: just what kind 
of secrets do spies deal in these 
days? : 


WE CET one clue from the 
composer of the Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers who tells us 
that every bit of information he 
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proved by the FBI. I%nagine 
they probably wrote it in the first 
place, being imaginative fellows 
as we all know. But what about 
other information that the ring 
was supposed to be transmitting 
to Moscow? As far as I can see, 
it must have been things like 
recipes for upside-down cake, 
do-it-yourself instructions for 
putting up book cases, and sim- 
ilar tidbits which the FBI figured 
were not worth stopping. 
If this is spying, give me a 
— Hollywood spy picture any 
ay. I have never yet seen a pic- 
ture where the fate of the coun- 
try did not depend on prevent- 
ing a bit of paper from arriving 
at. its destination hidden inside 
a geranium leaf. 
« 


AS A MATTER of fact, the 
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straight out of the motion pic- 
ture industry. This is where he 
received a one-word message 
when in _Switzerland, which 
meant his life was in danger and 
he should come home at once. 
The cryptic word was “Cine- 
rama. 

Even here I begin to lose my 
faith, Why “Cinerama”? Why 
not “Cinemascope” or “Todd 
A-O” or any of the other patents 
for depth and _ stereophonic 
sound. If it turns out that Boris 
Morros owns stock in Cinerama, 
I wash my hands of these espio- 

thrillers from now on. 

ros tells us how when at 

a loss what to do next in his 

counter-espionage, “God gave me 

advice.” Here again he draws 

on Hollywood lore: “Somebody 

Up There Likes Me—And Works. 

the . Central Intelligence 
RSs a 
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By ALAN MAX 


Nathan Hale said: “I regret I 
have but one life to give for my 
country. Boris Morros says: 
“This whole thing cost me 
$2,000,000 out of my own 
pocket.” This is evidently his 
way of making known the price 
for his ‘adventures. We can now 
expect: “I Was A Counter-Spy 
for the FBI,” “Son of Counter- 
Spy for the FBI,” “Son of Coun- 
ter-Spy for the FBI and His 
Talking Mule,” etc. etc. 

When you come right down 
to it, we shouldn’t set too high 
standards these days for spies, 
counter-spies and counter-coune 


~ 
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A “ROLLING READJUSTMENT” 


THE CHARGE of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
that the Eisenhower Administration and its business friends 
are pressing for a “temporary recession” as the way to meet 
the economic threat, is not an idle charge. On the day 
the council’s statement was released in Chicago, in Wash- 
ington, chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve Board tes- 
tifying before the Senate Finance Committee, said we 
need a “rolling readjustment” if a major economic crash is 
to be averted. 

It is ironic that at the very moment when the air is so 
saturated with a “boom spirit,” no less an authority than 
the head of the FRB should warn us we are heading to- 
wards a major crisis. Sifting the volume of gobbledegook 
that came forth out of Senate committee's questioning of 
Martin, he simply said that if the country doesn’t find some 
ways to “roll” backward with “adjustments” downward in 
the “over-capacitated” areas of the economy—where we 
. have too many plants, too much production and too many 
jobs, that is—then we'll be thrown back violently. And he 
warned that monetary manuevers, like “tigditening’ money 
by jacking up interest, “won't do the trick.” 

Martin makes no bones about it and states the view 
of the Eisenhower school of economists that the way to 
stop inflation and a big “uncontrolled” crisis is to open the 
valves now for a “little controlled crisis.” He told the Sena- 
tors somebody has got to “take a loss” and there is little 
doubt who'd take the loss under tha policy being follow- 
ed. Look at Southern California where 16,000 aircraft 
workers were suddenly laid off and most of the rest lost 
incomes up to $60 a.week because of loss of overtime, and 
you have a little sample of whats in store. 


AFL-CIO says, is putting it very mildly. Some light is be- 
ing shed on. the situation by disclosures before Kefauver 
anti-monopoly committee showing how a monopolist 
oligarchy artificially dictates prices, and, we might add, 
dictates the vast expenditures for armaments that have no 


use value for the people. Americans are discovering that | 


a vast expenditure for things of destruction are not a dur- 
able prop for jobs and the welfare of the people—nor for 
peace. 

The labor movement has often made the point that 
the economy's base can be strengthened only by greater 
production and construction to feel the long unmet needs 
of the people—in education, health, old age security, youth 


projects, housing, etc. That is a course not for retreat but | polled wore te favor of & Haiee-te- 


advance—the exact opposite of what FDR Chairman Mar- | 


tin wants. 


GERMAN ARMS 


GERMAN ARMS have become a central issue in the 
West German elections taking place next month. German 
arms have also become a big question-at the UN disarma- 
ment talks in London. 

German arms have always been an issue affecting all 
people, no matter how many miles of ocean separated them 
from Germany. Two world wars bear tragic testimony to 
that fact. had: now that anew Wehrmacht has been formed 
with members of Hitler's former general staff in command 
in West Germany, Americans obviously have a vital stake 
in this issue. 

In the German election campaign, for example, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer says the new Wehrmacht must remain a 
part of NATO at all costs. Erich Ollenhauer, leader of the 
Social Democrats, however, has pointed out that unless 
Germany stays out of both Western and Eastern military 
alliances there is no possibility of uniting Germany. 

‘A divided Germany is a constant source of trouble, and 
only a militarily neutral Germany makes unification pos- 
sible. This is desired by the Germans and would benefit all 
who want an end to this divisive issue. 

_ John Foster Dulles has far exceeded his authority in 
putting the:weight of State Department influence behind 
Adenauer and German militarism. Above all, Dulles has 
thereby jeopardized American national interests and world 
pedce, in view of the record of two world wars. 


Similarly in London, Dulles has harmed the prospects 
of disarmament by tying that issue to German unification. 
Let it quickly be noted that when Dulles speaks of “uni- 
fication he has in mind one Germany, with one Wehrmacht, 
within NATO. And that Wehrmacht headed by those who 
slaughtered unarmed American GIs at Malmedy. 

t is strange that some American trade union officials 
support the rearmament of Germany and its affiliation to 
NA O. Strange because American trade unionists, through 
both AFL and CIO helped rebuild German trade unions 
after the war. Now these German unions, led mainly by 
Social Democrats, firmly opose Adenauer’s and Dulles’ re- 
vival of German militarism. American labor should follow 
the example of German trade unionists’ abhorrence of mili- 
tarism, : ag 2 Te 
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GEORGE MEANY, asked by 
newsmen. whether he thinks the 
Senate Racket Committee’s ex- 
— of corruption in unions 

urt labor’s chances for legisla- 
tion it favors, said they “cer- 
tainly have not improved our 
chances.”' Meany’s reply could 
have hardly been different in 
view of the clear record in con- 

ess this year—a big zero for 
awed But that isn't all: the 
chances for anti-labor legislation 
have definiely improved. 


Senator Harry Goldwater, one 
of the McCarthyites on the 
Senate rackets committee de- 
lightfully put a recent published 
story on the Gallup poll on 
“right-to-work” law into the con- 
gressional record. One question 
put by the pollsters, was whether 
the voters ever heard of the 
“right-to-work” laws. Thirty-four 
percent of those polled said they 
never heard of them much less 
knew that they were. 

e 

THEN THE pollsters asked: 

“Some states have passed right- 
to-work or open shop laws that 
say each worker has a right to 


hold his job in a cOmpany, no 


matter whether he joins a labor 
union or not. If you were asked 
to vote for such a law, would 
you vote for it—or against it?” 


Notice the joker? The infer- 
ence ‘in the way the question is 
put is that opponents of the 
right-to-work laws would require 
a person to have a union card to 


| hold ANY job. That's false. Such 


; 
i 


requirement hokls only where a 


7 id sla aa | shop is unionized, and where a 
That a “reappraisal” of policies is long overdue, as the) UNION SHOP contract is in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


force, providing for union mem- 
bership ‘after 30 or say 60 days. 
Such requirement is in effect 
only among part of the union- 
ized workers, and two thirds of 


| America’s workers were not even 


unionized, It, therefore, follows 
that even a poll among wage 
earners would be among a ma- 
jority who are either not in 
unions or don't work under union 
shops. What can vou expect if 
such tricky wording is put before 


| a mixture of people who range 


from worker to business execu- 
tive? This explains at least in 
part the 63 percent of those 


work law; 27 percent against 
and 10 percent with no opinion. 
° 


ON THE OTHER hand, a 
Gallup poll of only unionists, 
who are more informed of the 


issue, showed 61 percent against — 


“right-to-work” laws, 33 percent 
for and six percent with no 
opinion. 

In view of the above the re-' 
gional breakdown given by Gal- 
lup casts some doubt on the poll. 
The east, which has the highest 
influence of unionists, shows the 
highest percentage for a right-to- 
work law—69 percent to 22 per- 
cent against. The South tl 
union votes have the least in- 
fluence and almost every state 


OUT OF STEP 


CITY COMPTROLLER Lawrence Gerosa is certainly 
out of step with the majority of New Yorkers. 

It is amazing that at a time when there is a general out- 
cry < stm overcrowded schools and hospitals and the lack 
of sufficient health and recreation centers that the citys 
chief financial officer should be callin 

His proposal last Thursday that the Board of Estimate 
place a 250 million-dollar-a-year ceiling on all new capital 
expenditures and slash the 1958 
is not in keeping with the city's nee 

ises of Mayor Wagner's administration. 

Gerosa was not speaking for the people who elected 
him. He was speaking for the rent-gouging members of the 
kers and industrialists when he 


Real Estate Board, 
declared: 


“For the future the only thing that will hold the real 
estate tax rate within reasonable limits is to reduce capital 


spending.” 


Why all this concern over the landlords? They are now 
reaping a golden harvest with nearly 100 percent occu- 
a. And the real estate tax rate is about three points 

] 


ow last year’s rate. 


The Comptroller has spoken. Now it will be the peo- 


ple’s turn to speak. 
The Board 


Werker, New Y¥ 


~— 


World 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Gallup’s Poll On 
“Right-to-work” Laws 


has such law, 64 percent are for 
to 23 percent against. The mid- 
dle west shows the lowest per- 
cent for the law, 56 to 33 
against. The West where the per- 
centage of unionized workers is 
highest is given as 61 to33. The 
State of Washington last year de- 
feated such law in a referendum. 

Notwithstanding the rigged 
formulation of the question and 
doubt of the poll, there-can be 
no doubt that the movement for 
‘right-to-work’ laws has gained 
support. Next year will see a re- 
newed drive to get enactment of 
such laws in some of the major 
industrial states and there is a 
strong chance of suceess in some 
of them. The racket exposures 
have undoubtedly won many 
well-meaning people to the idea 
that union leaders have to be 
curbed somehow, and the prop- 
agandists of the employers have 
dinned it into many ears 
that “right-to-work” laws would 
achieve such end. 


» 

BUT WHILE Meany took 
note of the effect of the racket 
hearings on labor legislation, the 
four-day meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO, 
from what we have seen, has not 
taken any measures to counter- 
act the trend. The meeting of 
the council next month is again 


scheduled to take up internal 
difficulties that developed out 
of the racket probe. 


What disturbs us most, as we 
talk to people of unions and 
shops, is that the workers are 
showing a hate for their officials 
such as has never been encoun- 
tered before. “They are all a 
bunch of racketeers and crooks” 
is the widespread comment. 
And the target very often could 
be union leaders whose honesty 
and integrity is unassailable. 
The authority of the union itself 
has fallen considerably, although 
the faith in unionism as such 
has by no means fallen as’ the 
latest NLRB bargaining elec- 
tions show. David Dubinsky has 
done an excellent job over the 
years in having himself public- 
ized as the No. | anti-racketeer. 


' But from what I hear, he'd get 


some amazing results from anoni- 
mous polisters in the garment 


shops. And most leaders would 


get similar results. 


Our labor movement has been 
on the defensive. It has not 
given the general public and 
especially its own members, 
real evidence of a cleanup and 
democratization. It has not yet 
put its machinery and vast fi- 
nancial resources into a vigorous 
public relations job to counter 
the anti-labor campaign. 


of Estimate would do- well to heed their 
voice and give us a building program that begins to meet 
the city’s pressing needs, = Dac de; 


Stellato wants hard look = 
at UAW’s 1958 election line 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato,, under fire, with much of the fire 


president of Ford Local-600, UAW, coming he led our = oo 
writing in a recent issue of Ford | friends. ; ts of the maivid- 
Facts, union newspaper, on Oe ale oper — 


U. S. Senate struggle on civil rights: 
says the time has come for ‘eo See ee? Seep 
unio nto take a hard look at their| “Tn ae of 1958. the UAW 
position in the political areana. | 9 pera o igistiiethecailie oe te 

He proposed, aftér castigating) 4) cam > én eur hengeining db 
the betrayal on the civil rights bill, | sectives for 1958. This convention 
that at the 1958 January conven-| + ould chin te allt Cebitains Mili 
tion of the UAW in Detroit on eco- : 
nomic contract demands, that time|®**Y to ou rmembership have a full 
be found for a look at what the, dress review of our political ob- 
union will do in the 1958 elec-;jectives for 1958 for, unless we de, 
tions. large segments of our mmbership 
Stellato writes: “Before the 1958) may well look elsewhere for po- 
elections we must haye a full dress. litical leadership.” 
debate on the politic Spoad we will 
travel. The labor movement is Batory to Sail 

Aug. 26 to Canada 


WARSAW — Polish shipping au- 
thorities have announced that the 
14,287-ton motor-liner Batory, ren- 
ovated at a cost of over $1,000,000, 
will begin her first regular tun from 
Gydnia to Montreal on Aug. 26 via 
Copenhagen and Southampton. 

The Batory sailed on her maiden 
voyage from Triests, where she 
was built, in April; 1936. During 
World War II she was a troop car- 
rier for the Allies, and on one occa- 
sion’ evacuated children from Brit- 
ain to Australia and New Zealand 
after breaking a German subma- 


for retrenchment. 


capital budget $75,000,000 
ds and the election prom- 


New Press, tnc., 
New York 3, N.Y. Telephone 


Today’s Best 

Bets on TV, 

Movies, Theatre 
TV 


News, weather, sports (2) 7 to 7:30 
Robin Hood—seeries (2) 7:30 
Georgia Gibbs Show (4) 7:30 
Million Dollar Movie: Intermezzo 
with Ingrid Bergman, Leslie 
Howard (9) 7:30 and 10 
Confidential File (5) 8:30: Excep- 
tional Children 
Thrills in Sports (13) 8:40 
Twenty-One: Quiz (4) 9 
Arthur Murray Party (4) 9:30 
Studio One Summer Theatre: Rudy 
by Dan Calabrese (2) 10 to 11 
Late Show: Foosteps in the 
(2) 11:15. Errol Flynn, Ralph 


Bellamy 
RADIO 
Rachmaninoff Piano Cycle Con- 
cert WOXR 7:05 p.m. 
Mystery Classics WABC 7:30. Poe’s 
Cask of Amontillado 
Louis Sobol Show WABC 8. Jack 
Dempsey, guest 
Boston Pops Orchestra WRCA 8:05 
John Wingate Show WOR 8:35 
World of Jazz WQXR 9: Elling- 
ton in the 40s 
MOVIES 
Naked Eye, Fifth Ave Playhouse 
La Strada, 86th St. Theatre 
Face in the Crowd, Beekman 
Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO 
Palace 
Prince and Showgirl, RKO 23rd St., 
others 
Pride and Passion, Capitol 
Rising of Moon, 55th St. 
pre of Naples, 72nd St. 


Called ‘Ahnigite’ It 
Came From Outer Space 


more than called, has only recently been re- 
leased 


The discovery of an alternative 


means of transmitting radio sig- 
nals is sapatuiny the ' at 
ocedure is to reflect the sky wave 
om another ionized layer about 
forty miles further in the at- 
mosphere known as Heaviside 
ayer, named after the man who 
edicted its existence some years 
fore it was discovered in igit. 
The new system makes use of 
higher frequencies and thus will 
provide a number of new channels. 
The equipment used consists of 
two ground stations incorporating 
a transmitter and a receiver, set 
up with accurately aligned aerials. 
e transmitters and receivers are 
on continuously, but no messages 
are passed until a meteor hits 
right spot in the atmosphere. The 


two receivers sense the formation 


‘by david platt 
W. C. Handy, Picasso, Nightbeat, 
Toscanini And Nat ‘King’ Cole 


NBC televising a filmed study of Pablo Picasso in his workshop 
at Vailauris, France Sunday, Sept. 18. 
o ° 


a 
Toscanini’s famous 1936 recording of the Seventh of Beethoven 
with the NY Philharmonic just released on LP by Camden. 
- ° o 


Special scales were constructed 
the object, which meas- 

11 ft. long, over 7 ft. 
5 ft. thick. The scales 
came to with the bar at a sub- 
stantial 68,085 pounds. Hardly 
the sort of thing to have drop 
through the ceiling of one’s living 
room. 

This arrival from outer s 
was found in Creenland by R 
E. Peary in 1894 and he called it 
Ahnighito after the middle name 
of his daughter. 

There is one bigger meteorite 
known. This is Hoba West, which 
is estimated to weigh some twenty) the ionized track in the wake of 
to thirty tons more than Ahnighito,|the meteorites path, and automat- 
and it lies buried in the ground|ically switch on the circuits which 
where it fell in south-west Africa. |feed messages to their respective 

Luckily for the inhabitants of)ttansmitters instantaneously. 
this earth, very few meteors of such| Since the track disappears ex- 
a size reach the earth. Though/tremely rapidly, the messages have 
billions of meteors do enter the!to be recorded and stored ready to 
atmosphere every hour, they are!be sent in short, fast bursts. Stand- 
usually no bigger than grains ofjard teletype equipment is too slow 
sand. All are volatilized or burned,|to take the messages as received, so 
respective of their size, to very|a special electronic device is used. 
fine les of dust passing|to print the items at normal speed 
through a layer of the atmosphere in the intervals between | trans- 
about sixty miles from the earth. | mission. 


Each of the meteors leaves in| Since hundreds of usable tracks 
this “crematorium” a string of io-|are created every hour between 
nized, that is, electrically charged any two stations, and the trans- 
particles. This track varies in| missions are 30 fast, any messages 
length and lasts for periods of time| may be sent in a very short time. 
varying from milli-seconds to sey-|There is also increased secrecy 
eral seconds. since the transmission can be re- 
RADIO SIGNALS ceived in only a very small area. 


comme | _ scientists have found that, short) Tests so far indicate that the 
22<%%: |though the. duration of these tracks| transmission is largely unaffected 

ee jmay be, it is possible to beunce' by electrical storms in the atmo- 

‘wae jvery high frequency radie waves sphere or by the aurora discharges. 

je: |Off them and se transmit wireless) The apparatus requires less power 
mee: | Waves over distances as much asite operate it than does a conven- 
wee ee: |1,000 miles. tional radio transmitter, and it oc- 
coe: | News of Operation Janet, as it is'cupies less space. 


Sir Compton Mackenzie's latest book, Sublime Tobacco, pub- 
lished in England, was subsidized by the British tebacco trust. It’s 
been called “the greatest and cunningest paean the weed has ever 
had.” | 


to 


ured 
high 


j 
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A-biographical film oa Clar- 
ence Darrow is planed by Herb- 
ert Kline, maker of Heart of 
Spain, Forgotten Village and 


The Fighter. 
1 ighter on 


7 

Simon Gerson, executive editor 
of this paper will be interviewed 
on Nightbeat next Friday, Aug. 
23. 11 p.m. (Channel 5 Dumont 
TY). 


In the works at Paramount is 
a movie on the life of W. C. 
Handy, 84 year old Negro com- 
poser of such Blues as the John 
Henry Blues, about the steel- 
driving man who died with a 
harmamer in his hand, Sundown 
Blues, adapted trom a levee song 
Handy picked up along the Ken- 
tucky waterfront. The Joe — DRAMA 
er Blues, built around the hate - “lane Sieve Teun in Ni 
guard of the chain-gang, Joe Turner, who had a way of handcuffing | 9 a Eh urney in Night, 
eighty prisoners to forty links of chain, and The St. Louis Blues. Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
In his autobiography, “Father of the Blues”, Handy tells of the | Career, Actor’s Playhouse 
time, half a century ago, when sleeping one warm night on the cob- |No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
blestones. of St. Louis he was awakened by a group of Negroes sing- | Li'l Abner, St. James 
ing a song about old East St. Louis. The story had a great many | Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
stanzas. One typical stanza said “I walked all the way from old ‘Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
East St. Louis and I didn’t have but one po’ measly dime.” The Helen Hayes 
song was filled with pathos and they sang it the whole night through | Good King Charles, Downtown 
he wrote. © Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
Years later this tune served the composer in the composition |My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
of the St. Louis Blues which first saw the light in 1914. Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Handy once told Marius Risley, a student at Bonaventure Col- | owe 
lege that most of the St. Louis Blues came out of the hardships of f Bc. Sen 
“those down-and-out days in St. Louis.” He hated to see the evening 
sun go down, dreaded those sleepless nights oa the cobblestone 
levees. 
The fabulous success of this great American song whose fame 
spread to the entire globe was attested to by one critic who wrote: 
“The St. Louis Bhies created musical stars, jazz orchestras, popu- 
larized the clarinet, stimulated national interest in Negro spirituals 
and made Harlem and Beale St. famous all over the world.” 

“St. Louis Blues” has been selected as the title of Paramount's 
Life of Handy. If well done, this could be quite a film. There's a 
repert that Ella Fitzgerald, Pearl Bailey, Sarah Vaughn, Eartha. Kitt 
and Nat Cole have been offered the major roles. 

a 


W. C. HANDY 
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By a UP Reporter 


eA oof ty By COLETTE BLACKMOORE | “My basic raw materials are but- 
-.~-24 |United Press Staff Correspondent ter, smetana (Russian sour cream), 
oe MOSCSQIW — (UP) — If there is/Potatoes, kasha (a cereal), cabbage, 

4 any stiffer competition for a West-|Several kinds of fish (perch, salmon, 
“sea jerner than negotiating with the/sturgeon) and meat (usually beet 
3 /Russians at the conference table,}@%d mutton). There are few Rus- 
lit can only be in eating with them '5!@2 dishes which do not contain at 

at the dinner table. Jeast one of these ingredients.” 

November. vee # hat: and courses follow each| He a a ate a 
Despite the favorable com- | other like scenes in a play, until/°45¢ smetana. is soothing 
ment the show has been get- Reopens Tomorrow all the stars of the Russian. cuisine Substance,” not quite like anything 
ting from critics and audience | The Langston Hughes musical/have made their appearance. else in the world, is as vital to Rus- 
alike, and its prominent stars | play “Simply Heavenly,” which had But if it is hard tor foreign vis-|5#" cooking as olive oil is to the 
who have been doing guest shots {an off-Broadway premiere lastjitors to keep up with the eating /talian. It dresses salads, garnishes 
for practically peanuts, the NBC jspring, will reopen on Broadway |and drinking habits of their hosts, | Cheese cakes. and pancakes, dec- 
| tomorrow (Tuesday) at the 48th/at least they can all find something | Orates borsch and forms the basis 

St. Playhouse. in the Soviet diet to their liking. for many a meat sauce. | 


show cannot find a sponsor with 

the courage to stand up to a 
roduct | The Hughes musical, which re-| Americans delight to discover). Judging by the number of orders 
ting 8 ‘in the Grand Hotel, the most pop- 


Singer Carol Burnett made quite a stir with a song titled “I 
Made A Fool Out of Myself Over John Foster Dulles”. 
* ° * 


The City Council passed Mayor Wagner's bill exempting the Of 
first ninety cents of movie admissions from the citys five percent 
entertainment tax. | 

It amounts to a four million dollar annual giveaway to the 
theatre owners. The box office price remains the same. 

> oS 2 


The Nat ‘King’ Cole TV show | 
has been given a respite until |). 
‘Simply Heavenly’ 


in the south for spotli 


possible boycott of his 
Negro artist with his own show, 
the only one of its kind in all 
of TV today. 
Cole is being backed up in 
his fight to remain on the air 
. a. with his own show by such top- 
BING CROSBY — a Po ae 
inatra, onte, Sammy Davis 
olfers to help Nat Cole Jr., Betty Hutton, Perry Como 
and others who have either already appeared in guest svots on his 
show or have expressed a desire to do so, “to help Nat Cole prove 
a point”, said Jack O'Brian, TV editor of the Journal-American, that 
a Negro can make a “fasting success” with his own variety show on 
a major network. 


Cole may yet get that sponsor. 
oO oO 


A reader calls our attention to E. B. White’s biting comment in 
The New Yorker of July 27 on the atomic test explosions, which said: 


“These test explosions are for ‘security’, but it would appear 
from some of the evidence at hand that we are now ia the business 
of buying security for ourselves with the lives and bodies of un- 
‘born. children, and if that should prove to be the case, then I think 
this is the ugliest bargain I ever heard of, uglier and more bestia] 
than any other bargain ever made on earth, and I am ashamed to 


~ ° : 


be a part of this race of shrewd traders and selfish security hunters.” ‘cole, has gone on to 


ceived high critical acclaim when|that they are not the only ones 
it opened off-Broadway to the ac-;|Who like substantial breakfasts. 
companiment of a piano, has been| Unlike most Europeans, who are 
rescored for a full orchestra. The |Satisiied with a cup of tea and a 
entire production has been re-/roll, Russians are likeiy to consume 


staged for its Broadway premiere. |@ large bowl of porridge, a plate 


un of Spe cogs and sausages, bread’ 
r . and tea. There are even those who 

Eugene oO Neil Play will like cheése, caviar, fish or a 

Returns Tonight at 

Helen Hayes Theater 


meat cutlet for breakfast. 

The Russian cuisine is the melt-| 

ing pet of many nationalities, and) 

O’Neill’s "Long Day's Journey|to prepare it well requires an ar- 

Into Night” reopens at the Helen/|tist's imagination and training. | 

Hayes Theater tonight after a sum-|/BASIC MATERIALS 

mer vacation during which the cast 
olayed six. performances in Paris. 

Frederic March, Florence Eldridge, 


An elequent advocate of this 

claim is Fedor Georgievich Obry- 
fason Robards and Katherine Ross 
% the original troupe are back, 


agin, head chef in one of Moscow's 
oldest and most reputable restau- 
Sut the fifth role, that of Eugene!’ 
YNeill himself, will be played| > 


vy a new comer, Albert Morgen-|: 
tern. Gradford Dillman, whe at-| i 
ained prominence in creating >a 

movie work. {ii 


ular hot dish among Russians is 
“Kiev cutlet”—white chicken meat 
car ges in the form of a leg, filled 
with melted butter and fried in an 
evenly browned crust. 
A TYPICAL BANQUET 
According to Fedor, another fa- 
vorite is so-called homemade roast 
f or mutton cooked with onions 
in a crockery jar resembling a 
ower vase.. Many customers like 
solyanka which is similar to home- 
made roast but also includes cab- 
bage and lots of salt. 
A typical banquet at the Grand 
Hotel would begin with an assert 
ment of zakuski (hors d’oeavres)— 


black caviar, cold salmon, fresh 


cucumbers, and a mixed meat, po- 
tato, cheese and mayonnaise salad. 

Buillion with pirozhki (small 
meat filled cakes) would follow. Or 


20 of Every 65 Workers are Women | 
900Q9Q200020 
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‘THIS CHART HLUSTRATES how America’s work force is divided 
between men and women. Each figure represents 5,000,000 work- 
ers—20,000,000 women and 45,000,000 men. Statistics come from 
Labor department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


VISIT TO RADIATION PLANT 
CHARGED WITH VIOLATION 


pointing out the danger sigas now 
posed. The cop explained that the 
Builders Millwork Co. occupyin 
the same building was mma 
from it by a stone wall. 

"2 Be an idea,” the reporter 


' 


7 


= 


(Continued from Page 1) 
edition of July 25 said, “A West- 
chester County Health Department 
investigation of the plant, ‘going on 
for several years’ is due to be com- 
pleted, possibly within the next 
month, according to Richard Mc-|said, pointing to L. B. Richards 
Laughlin. .. .°) 'Co., it would be on the outskirts of 

“OF course the dial ogee who] tse but there are people living 
died,” the reporter said, “dipped!all around here, and then this lum- 
their brushes in the luminous paint.| ber and feed mill across the street.” 
I understand no clocks are painted; “Oh, yes,” the cop said heartily, 
here, they just make the paint. But) “it’s in the heart of the village. The 
that administrative order paoneng Yer. goes on a mile and half be- 
(May 18) by the Labor Depart-| yond this.” 
ment said something about ceasing} The lumber company, he said, 
‘the use of contaminated areas for| handled mostly fertilizer and lum- 
a = — <7 Rm ber. The reporter said it said 
see, they have to careful, Or| “feed” on the building, but the co 
workers might ingest radium with! minimized the feed © andled. ok 
their food and it could go to their| the other side of the Builders Mill- 
bones and cause cancer, couldn't) work Co., in the same building was 
Ys i : is store which advertised ice cream 

shiet Cregier said it must be|and which seemed to have no cus- 
interesting to be a reporter and! tomers at the moment. 
didn’t you meet such interesting) Later, after returning to the Vil- 
people, and would the reporter like lage courthouse and police station 
a ride out to the plant to look, and looking over newspapers in the 
around? library upstairs, the reporter teok a 

* — sae the = the meee. ‘more ree jan a the en- 
er plan on looking around) virons of Canadian Radium. 
the plant, but such hospitality) (Temorrow’s Daily Werker will 


couldn’t be refused, and she was'carry anether stery about reactions 
soon being driven around the plant) to the investigation of the Canadian 
in a squad car with a young cep’ Radium and Uranium Corp.) 


———— 


Plans for Segregated Housing 


In Chicago Exposed 


Jobless at 
235,000 


DETROIT. — Unofficial reports 
on unemployment in Michigan say 
that the 235,000 jobless predicted 
by Governor Williams for Aug. 15 
has been reached and passed and 
250,000 is closer now to the mark. 

Model changeover layoffs are 
here which will keep adding to the 
total, as Dodge, Plymouth, De- 
Soto, G Mand Ford, ready the ‘58 
models. 

For many it won't be a short 
model changeover period as reports 
show that the ‘58s won't be in real 
production before Dec. 1. They 


This movement has been fanned 
by all sorts ef fantastic deliberate- 
ly manufactured rumors, includ- 
ing one that Father Divine insti- 
gated the purchase as the first 

m an effort te take over the devel- 
opment. 

ANOTHER SIDE 

This hostile side ef the story has 
received much publicity, and we 
would not wish to ignore or mini- 
mize the deep-seated bigotry re- 
vealed. But something else has 
been happening. 

First, despite the atmosphere of 
will make their official debut |@™timidation and a yess hor 
around Nov. 15. come ia “talked > bl oe 

Fiftee nof the 19 makes of cars |netshbors: se ay i. oe any 
in the industry will make their| pee _— ee hand WY andl sadlin 

ow by Nov. 15, which means|"“™" “*™* itd ayy a 
programs, as well as in the press. 


that some workers, those with low 

seniority can look for a_ three- Second, there has been sharp re- 

month layoff and more. action to the stone-throwing in the 
steel mills, in calls which have 


But even before the model ; 
changeover layoffs which are just | 20ured into the lecal newspapers, 


now starting in bulk, Michigan had |™ the talk in street and home. 
200,000 unemployed, which is Sharp has been this reaction, a 


why Governor Williams is vainly ‘among many whe do not want the 


‘Myers — 
ie 


)and constantly trying to get the 


By JULIE MICHAELS 

CHICAGO.—Neither shame or 
remorse marked either one of 
two meetings held on Chicage’s 
southeast side just a few shert 
days following the terrible Ca- 
lumet Park attacks. 

At the Trumbull Park field 
house, about 100 followers 
of the South Deering Improve- 
ment Association met and dis- 
cussed the future of the commu- 
nity. They greeted the formation 
of a new a. which was 
meeting a few blocks away that 
same night. 

The leaders of the South Deer- 
ing organization, which has a 
long racist history, indicated that 
there would be a merger of all 
“improvement” associations in 
the future. While saying that 

opposed the attacks at Ca- 
jumet Park, the major preoccu- 
pation of the meeting that night, 
was the centinuation of the fight 
against integration. 

IT BECAME clear to many 
observers, that the history of anti- 
Negro organizations in the com- 
munity was undergoing another 
change. Many years ago the 
White Circle League, a notorious 
blatant anti-Negro outfit, con- 
centrated in the community. 

After some time, many of the 
anti-Negro forces felt that this 
organization was too “labelled.” 
It was then that the South Deer- 
ing Improvement Association, 
and its monthly organ, The Bul- 
letin, became a more prominent 
oe for segregation and anti- 

egro propaganda. 

Many Memeo today hold 
this organization responsible for 
the anti-Negro acts of the young 
hoodlums in Calumet Park. Now 
that this “improvement” associa- 
tion seems to be more and more 
discredited a new organization 
comes on the scene. 

About a thousand people of 
the East Side near 
Calumet Park met to form an or- . 
ganization to keep the area all . 


white. They met in‘the Iliana 
Pest of the American Legion and 
the overflow ef some 300 listened 
from the street through loud 
speakers in front of the building. 

This is the same community 
which a week earlier provided 
many of the young men who 
committed the violent attacks 
against the peaceful picnic of 
Negroes in Calumet Park. At 
this meeting there was full police 
protection for blocks around, in 
front of the building and even 
inside during the meeti , 

Leaflets distributed a few days 
earlier had urged “Teenagers and 
Adults” to attend and to joim 
the “East Side Civic League.” 
Erwin Scherer, a grocer, and 
temporary chairman of the 
league, read a statement of pur- 
poses of the “block erganization” 
to “control blight” and “cope 
with the problems of our 
he wg 9 He added, “We will 

eep this an all-white commu- 
nity and we will do it without 
violence.” 

Evidence that the community 
has already felt the pressure ef 
— condemnation was evi- 

nced in the prepared speeeh of 
Edward C. Howell, president of 
the East Side Lions Club. He 
said, “De we want to gain the 
reputation throughout the city or 
even throughout the country as 
the community that has to resort 
te mob violence to settle the dif- 
ferences? I say—rather let us earn 
and achieve the reputation of 
being a closely-knit community, 
well iotadiod: and capable of 
meeting all situations legally and 


. leaders of the bigots have been 
commercial press, employers, | gpl rie 
‘Board of Commerce into some kind compelled to swear their devotion 


of discussion and investigation as |'° peaceful” means. Their hope 
to “why.” now seems to be to make life mis- 


erable fer the Myers, chiefly 


Williams is hitting at a sensitive | - 
spot in his query for an investiga- {through ° “boycott. 
tion of joblessness in the state. He But mest important, nearly 
declares that on the 1957 model/€very major organization and nu- 
some 50,000 workers tdidn’'t get|Merous mimor ones have banded 
back to work an dhe wants some jtogether in a citizens coramittee 
answers with for Levittewn to defend the right 


from employers, 
newspaper napcitines sous ‘of the Myers to live in the devel- 
Williams expressed alarm at the 


woth They include - Levit- 
‘growing army of steady jobless, |"°W" Civie Association, _Coun- 
100,000, in the state who never|cil ef churches (uniting virtually 
got off jobless rolls in the last nine (every Protestant chureh), the Jew- 
months. What he is concerned|*h community council {involving 
about is that from all reports em- Fried Jewish organization), the 
ployers will further reduce man- 0% re Roy ic yl Pn ew 
power on the ’58 model and are|“™® ” * ot genase a 
already proceeding to do so. Relations Council and several civic 

Willi ap to the White 


and social clubs. 
House, to Michigan Congressmen, 


At this writing, the Catholic 
to Detroit City Council and also to Church has net yet reacted. Lead- 
the State Legislature when it 


was ters of the movement are hopeful 
however that the recent strong 
some answers but all went unheed-| ae ie the — 
ed. A le of ’ [eci = Supper Mw Ta nm 

at} tontiaa” ao? cannon wih the parochial schools 


around all “investigating” and none | ' & : 
coming up with any answers. oe in Leuisiana—will be help- 
ul. 


in session, for cooperation te find 


to live here, that 


| 


— 


had received “threatening” tele- 
phone calls. 

Hallway conversations at the 
meeting indicated that many had 
joined the league and that con- 
siderable money had been raised. 
However, all was not unanimous 
among the participants as there 
were also sharp arguments as to 
what the organizations could ae- 
tually do for its members. One 
man from the platform told the 
writer that they are “not against 
the colored people,” he said, 
they want people “who come up 
to our standards of cleanliness 
and decency.” 

Several housewives demanded 
answers as to just what the 
league could do for them legally. 
They agreed that they don’t want 
violence, but expressed the eon- 
viction that there was nothing 
that can be done legally to keep 
Negroes out. One woman men- 
tioned that this is because of the 
Supreme Court. They became 
impatient with the man who was 
trying to give them reassurance, 
saying that he was not giving 
them real answers. 

Anger was expressed that the 
Daily Calumet, the community 
newspaper, was not giving their 
efforts the support they believed 
it should. Several commented 
that ought to start their own 
paper if the Calumet doesn’t help 


- ee 


The citizens eommittee got un- 
‘der way the night after the stone- 
throwing, at a meeting of some 5 
representatives ef organizations. 

On Saturday, more than 100 at- 
tended a gathering te plan action. 
Virtually all are Levittown resi- 
dents. 

The committee has noted that 
with 60,000 people living in the 
development, at most 500 have 
been invelved in the hestile dem- 
onstrations and some of these have! 
come from outside. They do not 
claim that this means that the other 


the view of some that substantial 
number does favor integration, 
and mest of the rest are ready to 
accept it now that it is here. 


of le are not fer this,” one 
of these leaders teld us in refer- 
ence to the hestile demonstrations. 
“But hew do you hear from them? 
Only the racists are vocal, and 
they tend to incite eaeh other.” 
The committee is planning a fact} 
sheet, possibly a petition, or some} 
other ferm of door-to-door visiting, 
and ads in the lecal press. 


The authorities have thus far 
pressed his “shame” that such rac- 
and instrueted the State Police to 


doing se on a 24-hour basis. 
local township authorities are 
ing the position that 

ight to move in, and it is 
job “to enferce the laws of 
State and the constitution.” 

As far as is known at this writ 


“I'm convinced that the major-} 


reacted well. Cov. Leader ex-jin 
ang Mw bg 
ism should in P ia,} 


protect the home. They have been} 
tal 


likely be, if not Kiev cutlet er 
solyanka, filet, beefsteak “nauralni” 
(without sauce or garnish) or one 
of the cofmmdn fish prepared in 
casserole form or cooked on a spike. 

For his dessert, a Russian is apt 
to have ice cream, which almost 
everywhere in the Soviet Union is 
excellent, a fruit compote, or, if he 
vs still manage something heavy, 
blinchiki (pancakes) with jam or 
smetana 


Asked whether there has been 
much change in the Russian cui- 
sine oyer the last 5 years, Fedor 
GeOorgievich replied that it is even 
more varied now than before the 
revolution. 

“Many more vegetables, fruits 
and: milk dishes have been added 
to our diet through improvements 
in technique, long distance trans- 
portation and refrigeration,” he 


: 


— 


=| HINT 


(Continued from Page 3) 


mostly of disreputable characters 
named in the charters of Dio’s 
phoney locals. Almost all invoked 
the Fifth Amendment. The week 
ended with the testimony of Thom- 
as L. Hickey, vice-president of the 
IBT, and Martin Lacey, formerly 
president of the New York Team- 
isters. council, ousted mainly 
through the votes of Dio’s paper le- 
‘cals. , Hickey, himself a candidate 
‘for the IBT presidency, leads the 
anti-Hoffa forces in the New York 


area. 

Hickey and Lacey charged that 
Hoffa conceived of the phony lo- 
cals and worked with Dio to seize 
the New York council to strengthen 
his drive for the IBT presidency. 
Hickey described meetings of the 
executive board of the IBT at 
which Hoffa defended the phony 


-— 

Einar Mohn, who is the execu- 
tive head of the union, also had an 
intimate relationship to the charter- 
ing of the Dio locals. 


Study Reuther 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions, the union will take that fact 
into account in negotiations. 


| If the companies are forced to 


restore a part of the cut on price, 
that, too, would be taken into ae- 


count accordingly, the letter stated. 
The determination of facts in dis- 
ipute on the economics: affecting 


prices would be, put before an ar- 
bitration machinery. Reuther con- 
cluded: 

“The time has come—in faet it 


is long overdue for a dramatie and 


step to prove to all 


eoncerned that democr he eu 
59,500 favor integration. But it is! MOCTacy ca 


ble of mobilizing on a voluntary 
is the resources of wisdom and 
responsibility in management and 
labor needed to solve its economic 
problems.” 
This is not the first time Reuther 
has offered to tie wage negotiations 
to prices. In negotiations with 
General Motors in 1945 that led 
to a 100-day strike, he also offered 
te scale down wages if the corpora- 
tion's books would justify it. He 
called on GM to “open the books.” 
The company then stood by its 
ition that prices are the sole 
tive of employers and re- 
to make its books an issue 
g. The union’s demand 
er, have an appeal to 
general public in the midst of 
an inflationary atmosphere. 


Classitied Ads. 


BICYCLE 26” Wheel, Coaster 
Brake, with pump and soo! bag. 
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GO-AHEAD SIGN 
EXPECTED FROM 
GIANTS TODAY 


The New York Giants will get 
the green light today to make the 
fourth major league franchise shift 
in the last five years but they still 
face three big obstacles before they 
can set up shop in San Francisco 
for 1958. 

Even after club president Ho- 
race Stoneham receives a proval 
from the Ciants’ board of direc- 
tors, here are the major problems 
he must overcome to transfer the 


and accepted. 


come and the Giants do move to 


franchise: 


30 days in which to accept or 
reject the terms set forth by the) 


' 


San Francisco and begin negotia-' 


If all these hurdles are over-| 


1. The Giants must negotiate to|San Francisco, the Brooklyn Dodg-| 


buy the San Francisco territory, 
owned by the Boston Red Sox. 

2. They must negotiate sepa-) 
rately for rental of Seals Stadium, 
which is owned by Paul Fagan of 
San Francisco, who leases it to the 
Kked Sox. 

3. Then they must deal with 
Leslie O'Connor, president of the 
Pacific Coast League, to satisfy 
' damages caused by the withdrawal 
of San Francisco from the P.C.L. 

Stoneham thus faces the OS- 
pect of having to pay upwards of 
a million dollars betore his club 


officially can call themselves “the; 


San Francisco Giants.” 

Hicre are the financial details 
which impede the Giants path to 
San Francisco: 

The Red Sox paid Fagan $150,- 
000 for the San Francisco fran- 
chise, and that did not include the 
ball park. Even though he was 
only leasing the park from Fagan, 
Red Sox owner Tom Yawkey spent 
another $100,000 for improvement 
and repairs. 

That means Yawkey has an in- 
vestment of at least $250,000 to 
$300,000 in San Francisco. He is 
one of the fairest-minded officials 
in baseball, however, and it is con- 
ceivable he might decide to come 
out without any profit in his deal- 
ing with the giants. Even so, the 
Giants would still have to pay ap- 
“wegen md $300,000 plus a rental 
ee to Fagan until a municipally- 
built stadium was ready for occu- 
pancy. 

The Giants are bound to find 
O'Connor, one-time assistant to 
former baseball commissioner Ken- 
esaw M. Landis, a much tougher 
customer to deal with than either 
Yawkey or Fagan. 

All of the P.C.L. owners are up 
in arms about the Giants invading 
their territory and Brooklyn ap- 
parently getting ready to follow, 
and O'Connor is their spokesman. 
O'Connor will have to call a league 
meeting to decide what fitancial 
damages should be demanded of 
the Giants, and you can rest as- 
sured it won't be peanuts. 

If an agreement can not be 
reached by P.C.L. owners and the 
Giants, the propsed franchise trans- 
fer becomes a matter for baseball 
arbitration. 

In that case, baseball commis- 
sioner Ford C. Frick will appoint 
an arbitration board ofseven men, 
composed of himself* one man 
from the P.C.L.; one from the San 
Francisco club; one from the Gi- 
ants, one from the National 
League; George Trautman, presi- 
dent of. the National Association, 
and a seventh “neutral” member 
to be agreed upon by the other six. 

This group will a “just and 
reasonable amount of compensa- 
tion” the Giants are to pay the 
P.C.L. owners for invasions of their 
territory. 

After that, the Giants will have 


Los Angeles next year. 


ers are expected to announce short-| 
ly thereafter that they will play in|City for the 1955 season. The St. 
‘Louis Browns moved to Baltimore 

The last major league club to in 1954 and the Boston Braves 
move was the Athletics, who shift-|started it all when they shifted to 
ed from Philadelphia to Kansas Milwaukee in 1953, 


ee 


STANDINGS 


(Net inoluding yesterday’s game) 


NATIONAL 


Milwaukee —__- 
St. Louis 
BROOKLYN __ 
Cincinnati ...- 
Philadelphia 
NEW YORK _- 
Chicago 
Pittsbur 


AMES TODAY 
(no games scheduled) 
AMERICAN 


board. During that time, Stoneham NEW YORK _- 


may still back out of his deal with|Chicago 
' Boston 


negotiations is Stoneham bound Cleveland — ~~~ 


until the final agreement is reached Kansas a 
Washington —_~- 


GAMES TODAY 


| Cleveland at Kansas City 


(only games scheduled) 


a 


eS 


—_ 


Bediveled by pain, 


Spooner pitches on... 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Aug. 18. | 
—The pain that’s “always there” | 
has driven young Karl Spooner | 
from stardom in the majors to 
disillusionment in the minors. 
But he hasn't given up hope | 
yet. 

Three years ago, in the fading 
days of the 1954 season, the | 
Brooklyn Dodgers plucked | 
Spooner off their Ft. Worth | 
farm team to see what he could 
do in the big-time. 


Rookie Spooner showed them. 
Within eight days, the sturdy 
left-hander fSistounded the base- | 
ball world with two shutouts 
and 27 strikeouts. He set: two 
strikeout records and his twin 
shutouts tied a third mark, 

Rarely had a youngster made 
such an auspicious debut. But 
that was before the pain which 
lodged in Spooner’s pitching 
shoulder the following spring 
and still persists. 

With the season just about 
over, Spooner has a 2-2 record 
with Macon in the Class-A Sally 
League and he isn't encouraged 
by his work this year. 

“It's always there when I 
pitch,” Spooner said, slouched 
in the Macon dugout before a 
recent game with Knoxville here. 

“No, I don’t have the speed 
I did, I'm short-arming’ the ball 
because of the pain. And when 
you push the ball, you can’t get 
the speed. And there’s even more 
pain when I throw a curve.” 

The pushing the pain tire 
Spooner and he becomes easy 
prey for even Class-A hitters. 

Spooner has had a sore shoul- 
der for three years. He first felt 
it in spring training the season 
after his impressive debut. 

Despite the pain, which les- 
sened somewhat with the hot 
summer weather, Spooner had a 
creditable 8-6 record as the 
Dodgers drive to the 1955 pen- 
nant. He made two appearances 
in the World Series and was 
tagged with one loss. 

The inevitable search for a 
remedy continued. 

“At first the doctors said it was 
burstis, arthritis, tendonitis and 
I don’t know what else,” Spooner 
recalled, 


When 1956 rolled around, he 
couldn’t help the Dodgers any 


the 


longer. They shipped him to St. 
Paul for six weeks, then to a 


_ boys’ baseball camp in Florida 
| and finally told him to take the 
| rest of the season off. 


Spooner is discouraged. His 
chief hope is a doctor's analysis 


_ that novocaine treatments will 


clear up the scar tissue and erase 
the pain. 

“I know it won't be easy,” 
Spooner said of the future as he 
got ready to throw some batting 
practice in Knoxville’s Billy 
Meyer stadium, a far cry from 
Ebbets Field, 

“It'll take sweat, time, pa- 
tience and hard work .. . and 
then hope for the best,” he re- 
marked as once again he started 
cranking up the bedeviled shoul- 


der. 


ITU 


(Continued from Page 3) 


said: 

“We do not hunt for troble, but 
we definitely refuse to be put oui 
of business after 105 years of con- 
structive uinonism. Adequate de- 
fense must always be instantly 


available.” 


He showed concern for jurisdic- 
rinting 
crafts arising from new techniques 
and the trend to Offset. He re- 
gretted the failure of merger nego- 
ed| Ken Rosewall, have turned profes- 
Lithographers, but stressed that the 
Lithographers are “good unjon 
men.” He did not have such praise 
Union with 


tional disputes among the 


tiations. with the Amalgamat 


for the Pressmen’s 


whom the ITU has “the main 


putes with the Pressmién’s Union. 


He charged that the pressmen 
hope to “undersell” us in the in- 
dustry with the 


hel 
ployers, and he added: 


“This is entirely too close to 
company unionism to be tolerated 
by any real union.” 

In his printed report, Randolph 
made no reference to the AFL- 
CIO on which the ITU’s represen- 
tatives expressed some reservations 
two years oe sere they 


AFL - 


struggle” on jurisdictional grounds. 
The Lithographers also have dis- 


of the em- 


charged. 
constitution in- 
fringes on ITU autonomy. 


ring after an eight-day boxing 
hands than usual and using 


lowest bob-weave of his career. 


‘I've got lined up is that I'm going 


— 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y Aug. 
18.—Carmen Basilio, back in the 


lay-off, is ing more right 


The . welterweight | champion, 
who, might be called a “right- 
handed southpaw,” definitely is 
preparing a submarine attack to 
try to win the middleweight crown 
on Sept. 23 from Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, the tallest opponent he ever 
fought. And apparently that attack 
will include more high smashes 
to body and head than he threw 
in any previous bout. 
In the past, the left hook has 
been Basilio’s 6-lweapon. He 
threw about six lefts to one right. 
As he resumed sparring Friday, 
he surprised observers by shooting 
almost h.alf as many rights as 
lefts ir three bruising rounds with 
middleweight Lee Owens of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He was particularly 
effective with rights at close quar- 
ters. 

Thirty-year-old Carmen is a 


s " oe ~~” +&@% 
BASILIO FASHIONS NEW | | : 


picks up objects with his lett. . 
ever, he has always fought from 
the right-handed stance, with the 
left foot forward. And he throws a 
ball with his right. But he never 
could hit as hard with the right as 
with the left. | 

The eight-day boxing lay-off w 
ordered by co-managers Joe Netro 
and Johnny Dejohn to prevent any 
possibility of staleness at this early 
stage of training and to give him a 
chance to practice prolonged bursts 
of ore. against the heavy (100- 
pound) bag. 

Basilio used some of those bursts 
against 165-pound Owens, who was 
belted back on his heels several 
times, but never actually hurt by 
the big 14-ounce training gloves. 

Carmen ‘wears a training mask, 
almost as completely protective as 
a catchers mask. No fists can get 
through to his face. Robinson wears 
a similar protector in his sparring 
sessions at Greenwood Lake, N.Y. 
There’s no. chance of either suf- 
fering a face cut that could post- 


southpaw in most respects. He 


CHICAGO, Aug. 18.—Lou Boud- 
reau, ex of the Cleveland Indians 
and Boston Red Sox and maybe ex 
of the Kansas City Athletics said 
yesterday his current plaus don't 
reach more than 24 hours into the 


future. 

“Right now it’s all sort of a day- 
by-day kind of proposition,” he 
said. “Arnold whale the Ag 
owner, is out on the west coast on 
business. When he comes -back, 
we'll get together and talk.” 

Boudreau said he would have to 
confer with Johnson before decid- 
ing whether he'd remain with the 
A’s in a front office job. 

Johnson, who fired Boudreau as 
manager earlier this month and put 
in coach Harry Craft, talked then 
of offering Boudreau front office 
duties. 

“There's always a place for a 
man who knows as much baseball 
as Lou,” Johnson said, 

I'm just waiting until Johnson 
comes back and- then we'll talk,” 
Boudreau said. “That's all I know. 
I'm just waiting, that’s all.” 

Boudreau said he’s spending all 
his time at his-suburban home. He 
said he plans no special vacation 
nor any long trip. 

“Probably the most exciting thing 


pone their million-dollar fight. 


A man In Search of a Future 


“There's nothing wrong, you un- 
derstand. It’s just that I haven't 
had a checkup in a long time.” 


Boudreau said it gave him a 
“peculiar feeling” to be out of base- 
ball at this time of year. He said 
he had no definite appointment 
with Johnson but expected the two 
would get together as soon as John- 
son returned, 


Meanwhile, out of -the fiat 
prairies in Central Illinois, a job 

uietly waited, as it has for more 
hon a decade, for Boudreau. 

The post is at the University of 
Illinois, where Boudreau once 
starred in baseball and basketball 
and was an assistant baseball and 
basketball coach from 1939 to 
1942. 

As a matter of fact, Boudreau 
has been held on “temporary leave” 
from the university's faculty since 
1942. 

Nobody’s ever really discussed 
that very much,” he said. “It’s 
wonderful to know they still want 
me there. As for now, though, I 
haven't decided whether I want te 
step out of baseball.” 

Boudreau thought about it for a 
while. 

“Maybe I ought to put that just 
a bit differently,” he said, “I'd like 
to remain in baseball, of course, 
but when my baseball days are 
over it will be nice to feel I have 


to my physician early next week for 
a thorough checkup,” he said. 


18—Three bundred of the world’s 


top tennis stars, including Wimble- 
don champions Gardnar Mullo 
and Budge Patty, open the 77th 


Longwood Cricket Club Monday. 


Patty’ and Mulloy were top 
seeded in the men’s doubles, since 
last year’s winers, Lew Hoad and 


sional. 


In the women’s play, veterans 
Margaret Osborne Dupont of Wil- 
mington, Del., and Louise Brough 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., are defend- 
ing titlists and seeded No. 1. Wim- 
bledon queen Althea Gibson and 
Darlene Hard are seeded No. 2. 


men’s play, there will be senior 
mens doubles, senior women’s dou- 
bles, senior women’s singles and 
father-and-son matches. Up to 
17,000 spectators a day are ex- 
pected to watch the play. 
Opening day will see thre major 
matches, including Shirley Bloomer 
and Sheila Armstrong of Great Bri- 
tain facing Mimi Arnold of Red- 
wood City, Calif., and Babba Mad- 


national doubles tourney at the|~ 


In addition to the men’s and wo-': 


so many kind friends at Illinois.” 


Nat'l Doubles Tourrney Opens — 
Today at Chestnut Hills, Mass. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Mass., Aug.’ 


my Giammalva of Houston, Tex., 
and Barry MacKay of.Dayton, O., 
play John Cranston of San Marino, 
Calif., and Norman Perry of Los 
Angeles. 


RAY'S WORRIED 
ABOUT BROOKLYN 


den Léwis of Newton, Mass. 


’ The seventh-seeded pair of Sam-? 


